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Introduction 



How was women's education viewed in the early part of the twentieth 
century? Was the final goal to prepare women for the outside world in terms 
of careers, whether business or homemaking, or merely to "finish" them? Through 
research in the Sweet Briar College archives, I have attempted to answer these 
and various other questions. Although my research was limited to the materials 
of one small Southern college, I have attempted to avoid any esoteric qualities 
in the hope that my conclusions may be applied generally and therefore be of 
interest to all. 

My findings are by no means conclusive j there remain many unanswered 
questions and dangling theories that require further documentation. My first 
experience in archival research proved to be a delist as well as a disappoint- 
ment when I found thit documents were not neatly filed and arranged or that they 
were non-existant. 

Despite gaps and uncertainties, there is much documented evidence as to 
the attitudes toward feihinine education in the early 1900'b, 
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A girl will be more respected with an education than with 
wealth. I think female education is too much neglected — 
they are the ones who have the first education of children 
and ought to be qualified to instruct them correctly, ^ 

Such were the words of Elijah Fletcher, father of the founder of iiweet Briar 
College. His view is somewhat antiquatedf the purpose of women's education is 
hardly to qualify them in child instruction, but he had the beginnings of an 
idea that was to become increasingly important. Women's education was neglected,,, 
particularly in the South. In I90I , Sweet Briar was chartered, as instructed 
by Indiana Fletcher Williams in her will. Mrs. Winiams wished to establish and 
maintain "within the state of Virginia a school or seminary for the education of 
white girls and young women... As stated by the -"oard of directors, several 
years later, 

...It is the desire of the ^oard to erect the college in an area 
previously neglected whereas the North had Yasser, Wellesley, 
Smith and Bryn Mawr, It was the resolve of the -^^bard that i^weet 
Briar Institute shall attempt to offer young women of the South... 3 

an education of which to be proud. 

What would be the aim of this new college? Obviously education was the 
primary goal, but what kind of education? There was more to a college education 
than learning how to become a good wife and mother, "hen the college opened in 
1906, the itoard of Directors had their own ideas of what education meant. They 
desired to "...dombine harnloniously, literary and scientific studies with thor- 
oughly practical training in certain artistic and industrial branches of know- 
ledge. "'^j a liberated view indeed. They went further to say, "To students from 
the South, the college will of f er a training peculiarly suited to their needs and 
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and to social conditions in nhich they have been reared; and to all young women, 
from whatever section they may come, the institution will furnish a well-rounded 
college education preparing them for teaching, fitting them for business profes*-- « 
sions and qualifying them for a more useful life in the home. "5 Mentioned here- 
in are three alternatives for life after college. Two of these, teaching and ■ 
home life, are traditionally feminine occupations. The third alternative, 
business, provides interesting insights. Already, women were entering the 
business world and a college degree was a necessary prerequisite. Undoubtedly, 
the •'*oard of Directors viewed a college education as fundamental to a well- 
rounded woman J it was a path upon which to embark with serious intentions rather 
than a stepping sitone between secondary education and marriage. 

Maintained in connection with the college was the Sweet Briar Academy, the 
preparatory department of Sneet Briar College. Established in I906, its purpose 
was to properly prepare girls for colleges of the first rank. Preparatory schools 
were few and far between in the early 1900' s^ and those that did exist were often 
inadequate in their academic preparation. As stated ".in : the literature of the 
Academy, its special aim was to "prepare girls thoroughly for Sweet, Briar and 
all leading colleges for women, and to provide a rational, well-ordered educ- 
ation for those who do not wish to go to college."'' Dr. Benedict,, first Pres- 
ident of Sweet Briar College verified the difficulty of finding well prepared 
students and maintained that this was one reason for the existance of the Academy, 
It was required of applicants to the Academy that they be I5 years or older and 
ready for high school work. There were two kinds of courses offered, the college 
preparatory and the academic course for those who did not wish to go on to college. 
The first two years of academic study were the same for both courses of study; 
requirements were English, ^Igebra, tfitin and French or German. The third and 
fourth years differed as follows t® 

' ' College Prep . Academic 
3rd yr. %glish English 

French & German French & German 



Gollepie Prep . 
Plane Geometry 
tatin — Cicero 



Elective— 2 subjects9 



kth yr. English 



%iglish 

French or German 
Ancient History 
Elective— 2 subjects 



French or German 
Ancient History 
Latin— Virgil 

Science; Physics or Botany 



It may be noted from this that\ while all women needed a background in English, 
Latin, a second language and some history, the college preparatory course was , 
mnr« r\<iid, demanding science as well as further study in Mathematics and Latin. 
A worn trchnlon.1 curriculum was roqulrad I'of the prospective rollego stud»»nt8, 
while the Academic course had room for Music and Art (see note 6), two feminine 
disciplines. The academic standards of the Academy were strict; upon ccmplotion 
of the college preparatory course, students were granted a certificate which 
entitled the holders to admission to Vassar, Smith and Wellesley as well as to 
Sweet Briar College. 

It is interesting to note that in the early years of the college. Sweet Briar 
often compared itself to established and respected women's colleges in the desire 
to be counted among them. In the first collete catalog of I906-I907, the aim of 
the college was thus stated » "The aim 'of the school is to be a college of the 
first rank. The requirements for admission to the collegiate work and the cond- 
itions of graduation are high—fully equal to those at Vassar, Bryn Mawr and 
other colleges of the first rank...''^^ This section of the catalog was main- 
tained for two years. In I908, the comparison to Vassar and Bryn Mawr was 
omitted as Sweet Btiar began to stand on its own merit. 

Sweet Briar began with fourteen departments r Philosophy, English, Modern 

Languages (French and German), Ancient Language, History and Economics, 

Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Physiology and Hygiene, 

12 

Music, Art and Domestic Science. The largest of the departments, surprisingly 
enough, was Chemistry with ten courses offered while domestic Science had only 
four courses. In I906, when a woman's place was thought to be in the home, 
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Sweet Briar would appear to be a rather enlightened place, 1908, the depart- 
ment of Biblical History and Literature was added while economics was temporarily 
omitted, "^he principles of Economics was to be reinstated "as soon as the growth 
of the advanced classes occasions a demand for them," By I9II, the student 
demand had at)parently growi as Economics was again offered, In 1 91 5, the 
curriculum expanded sligjitly as Elementary Italian was offered as a senior elective. 
. In 1917, it was broadened even further. Additions included Hementary S-panish, 
Advanced •'•talian, Physical Education and a distinct Psychology department. ^5 

The Sweet Briar faculty was consistantly interested in the students college 
career, both academic and otherwise. lJuring faculty meetings there was a wide 
range of topics which included grades, health and social priveleges and infractions. 
The first facAlty meeting established a grading system that would be looked upon 
as severe by today's standards. The ' traditional A-B-C method was adopted, yet 
ani^hing below a G or 70^ was considered a failing mark.^^ Discussion of library 
hours was a frequent topic, ^t one meeting in I906, "It was suggested that the 
library be closed at night' so as to prevent the girls spending so much time • 
reading periodicals, "^7 Althou^ this is not a comparative study, it is difficult 
to avoid drawing parallels between then andv now. This suggestion illustrates the 
control that the faculty had over how the students spent their time; a control 
that would be virtually impossible today. Another example of such control was 1 • 
the question of how studying can be prevented on Sunday, It was decided by the 
faculty that the rest day be changed from Saturday to Monday in order to enable 
students to study on Monday,^® 

The department of ^omestic Science is an interesting one, particularly 
because it is no longer offered at most colleges. Home Economics traditionally 
evokes images of a woman bustling around the kitchen preparing the family dinner 
or sitting dutifully at a B^ing machine. At the first meeting of the second > 
academic year, the first question brought up for discussion was "whether Domestic 
Science shou3.d be treated as ah academic subject, "^9 The head of the Domestic 



Science department maintained that the amount of work in the course was equal to 
that of any other department and furthermore that student interest in ^omcstic 
Science was generally good. She qualified her justifications by adding that 
without organic chemistry and biology as prerrxjuisites, the course could not be 
considered one of collegiate standing. To the non-scientist, this sounds awesome 
indeed and tends to make. one feel somewhat more respectful of those enrolled in 
Domestic Science. The final decision was that "no student be allowed to take 
less than three academic subjects exclusive of Domestic 53cience."20 

Academic standards were aji ever-present concern of the faculty. One 
specific issue illustrates this. In I909 there was a controversy over lowering 
the units required for admission from I5 to 14. The newly appointed Committee 
on Entrance Requirements submitted arguments against lowering the number of required 
units because it would lower the standards and sacrifice the prestige of the 
college. 

The second President of Sweet Btiar, Emille Watts McVea, had her own views 
on women's education, ifiuring her Presidency she published a small pamphlet 
^^^^^^^ '^hy a bollege Degree? Wh y a Sweet- Briar Degree? . Dr. McVea poses the 
question of whether the results of a college education justify the expenditure of 
the necessary time, strength and money. Rer answer is composed of the various 
justifications for a college education, something she feels is of doubtless 
merit to all women. One justification is geared to the woman who desires a 
career; a college education increases earning power. The significance lies in 
the fact that attention is being paid to women in the. work force and that a 
college degree is almost mandatory in most desirable jobs. 

Dr. McVea does not ignore the more traditional woman in her advocation of 
college education. Her secdnd point is that a college education contributes to 
real homemaking. It teaches women to interpret home affairs, to train children 
in civic responsibility and to become the intellectual comrade of her husband and 
children. Furthermore, "Upon the foundations of the accurate study of science, 



she readily acquires the technical knowledge and skill necessary for the proper 
management of food and money. "23 

Dr. McVea goes further to say that a college degree is the basis for all 
higher specialization and that fields are open today that had previously been 
closed to women. Examples of these fields include; Child Welfare, Architecture, 
Chemical and Biological analysis, Industrial C^hemistry and Statistics. 

Dr. McVea's pamphlet is an excellent look at early twentieth century educ- 
ation. Despite certain drawbacks (see note 22) it is illustrative of the fact 
that while many women were still becoming wives and mothers, there were 
increasing opportunities for women in the- work force. 

All the proceeding evidence cited is the attitudes of the. administration and 
the faculty. Equally important but less readily found are the attitudes of the 
students. How did the girls view their education? Perhaps the following excerpt 
from a dedication to the first graduating class of I9IO entitled "To the Thirty- 
six" can answer thAt question, 

...dear students. . .yours was not a life void of all pleasure... 
thcJugh some consider these pleasures25 typical of the true 
finishing school, we thank you for them, we thank you that we 
can combine in our college life academic work and the social 
pleasure which the so called 'finishing schools' enjoy. 

Jut I have not mentioned to you the greatest achievement of our 
four years here. I have not told you of an event which will take 
place in June and which will bring pride into the hearts of every 

• ^1 +hl walls... go forth and show to 
all the World the Jirst fruits of a college whose name is beginning 
to stand for the highest noblest and best of our native land^Zb 

Jennie Hurt, class of I9II 

An obvious sense of pride comes through in Miss Hurt's dedication. Another, 
perhaps more enlightening piece of writing was also found*. It offers a better 
look at how the students actually viewed their academics. 

...Prose composition, analytical geometry, Angio-saxon and numerous 
other torments and persecutions must be passed before we reach 
the goal. Twice a year we felt our courage wane... but fortune 

• smiled upon us and, thanks to a generous use of cram, bluff and 
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study, we have come safely through the ordeal; we feel in our 
grasp the much desired A.B.. We realize that the most vital parts 
of our life at Sweet Briar are not included in catalogs. We have 
mastered textbooks but textbook lore may leave us tomorrow, aye, 
even now it is gone, but the development and growth these years have 
brought UB are our possessions now and always, 27 

The author of this piece refers to academics as "torments" and even says that 
"textbook lore" has left her mind, yet the benefits of a college education are 
not merely academic but personal and will remain forever. 

On the lighter side is yet another view, a song published in I913 in the 
Sweet Briar College Spng Bonk , written by a student from the class of 1 912. She 
refers to both work and play and seems to enjoy both equally. 

If You Want to go to gollege^ Q 



If you want to go to college 

And you don't know where to go 

Just go to dear old Sweet Briar 

So say they all who know. 

Of course you'll have to study 

And burn the midnight oil 

But when you're getting knowledge 

What do you care for toil. 



If you want to go to college 

For both the work and play 

That place is dear old Sweet Briar 

You'll hear the students say. 

The best on earth for learning 

The best on earth for fun 

The best on earth for everything 

The best beneath the sun. 



Miss Wilson demonstrates a balanced picture of a college education. Her reference 

to burning the midnight oil rings familiar, even today. 

How wSs womenis ■ education Viewed" in -the eitly: twentieth ' century? The 

question is not easily answered partially due to the fact that undoubtedly, 
different individuals have different attitudes toward learning. It seems safe to 
assume that, to those who chose to attend college, it was a serious enterpriser- 
demanding responsibilitv but resulting in permanant benefits. 

Women were beginning to want representation, not only politically, but in 
the work force and the academic community. New fields were open to them and a 
college education was of great help. In a time when the majority of women did 
not attend college, those who did were there to get an education and not merely 
to become cultured young ladies. 
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There were indeed many women who wanted to become homemakers, as illustrated 
"by the interest in Domestic Science, ^^he question of Domestic Science as an 
academic subject and the fact that the prerequisites were scientifically oriented 

is proof that women did not go to college to learn how to cook. That could be 
done at home without the expenditure of much money and time. 

The faculty, the administration and the students worked hard to make Sweet 
Briar a respectable, top ranking college- and = took pride" in the fact that it was. 
Mary K. Benedict expresses both the effort and the pride when she says, 

Our second year Katharine Wilson came as a freshman and the 
following year she went t6 Vassar as a full-fledged sophomore... 
there was no trouble at any time in having our work accepted with 
full credit by other colleges and universities. . .We probably 
leaned over backward in our determination to stand with colleges of 
the first rank, 29 

Because Br. Benedict and other men and women like her had that determination, 
women's colleges were lo6ked upon not as finishing schools but as places of 
higher learning that prepared/the graduate^ for any and all walks of life, whether 
she chose to be a devoted wife and mother or a suffragette. 

It may be said that a college education increases the personal joy of 
living, fimilie W. McVea put it aptly when she said of the college educate! 
woman, "She need never lack friends, she need never lack occupation"30 
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